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the stamens are reflexed, so that they protrude between the petals, 
backward almost to the flower-stalk. 

I consider it remarkable that my brother, while collecting for me 
two years since, found Rubus odoratus, L., well established in swamps, 
in Dade Co., S. Fla ! The specimens sent me seemed to be rather 
depauperate, and the clammy hairs disposed to be stiff. 

At the same place he found magnificent specimens of Cephalan- 
thus occidentalis, with leaves over six inches long, without the peti- 
oles, glabrous and shining, margins reticulate. 

H. H. Rusby. 

We may add to this list Oldenlandia glomerata. Mchx. Mr. A. 
Brown found a patch at Rockaway last September. 

§ 228. Lygodium palmatum in Tennessee.— Prof. Eaton in 

Ferns of America, No. 1, says this species " occurs, how profusely is 
not known, in Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, the Carolinas, Geor- 
gia, and probably in Alabama." 

The question of its profusion in one locality in Tennessee is set- 
tled by the discovery, by Prof. A. G. Weatherby of the Cincinnati 
University, of large patches of this beautiful species on the line of 
the Cincinnati Southern Rail Road, a few miles north of Chitwood, 
S.cott county. Prof. YV. says that there are "literally acres of it;" and 
the specimens brought from the locality are large and fine. 

Davis L. James. 

§ 229. Publications. — 1. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 
258. Biographical Index to North American Botany, or Citations of 
Authorities for all the recorded indigenous and naturalized species of the 
Flora of North America, with a chronological arrangement of the 
synonomy, by Sereno Watson, Part I. Polypetalae. Washington, 
March, 1878. Probably no single work of so great interest to American 
botanists has appeared since the publication of Torrey & Gray's 
Flora. It is a work of vast labor and critical research which could only 
have been accomplished with the aid of the rich resources of Cam- 
bridge, and that it is carefully done both the name of the author assures 
us, and we find from consulting the pages for the species which we 
have more particularly studied, The Genera Plantarum of Bentham 
& Hooker has been followed in the sequence of the orders, except- 
ing Paronychieae, while the genera and species are arranged alpha- 
betically for greater facility of reference. The present part includes 
69 orders, the last being Cornaceae ; 545 genera; and 3038 species. 
This gives a little less than 8 genera for an order, and a little more 
than 5 -J species for a genus. From Bentham & Hooker for the same 
orders, we estimate about 35^ genera to the order, and about 12 
species to the genus for the whole world as far as known. On this 
estimate the North American flora represents about 10 per cent, of 
the species, and 2 2-J per cent, of the genera of these orders ; or, in 
other words, is more than twice as rich in genera as in species. 

A work of this nature must always remain incomplete, owing to 
the multiplicity of publications, the difficulties of synonomy, and the 
necessary delays in publication. To the 442 pages in the body of 
the work are added 25 of additions and corrections, of which it is a 
noticeable trait that a very considerable proportion of the omissions 
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refer to the publications of Mr. Watson himself. It is intended to 
give with the final volume a full bibliography, not only of the works 
and articles here cited, but of all others relating to the North 
American Flora. The Smithsonian has put the price, in paper cov- 
ers, at $2.00, a few copies, bound in cloth, may be obtained at Cam- 
bridge for 25 cts. extra. 

2. Synoptical Flora of North America, by Asa Gray. The May 
No. of Silliman, just received, announces the First part of Vol. II. of 
this work, beginning with Vol. II., because it takes up the American 
Flora, where " Torrey & Gray" dropped it five and thirty years ago, 
viz. : at the end of the Compositae. The present publication includes 
all the Gamopetalae after Compositae, 402 pp , 8vo., indexed and 
bound in cloth. The Curator of the Harvard University Herbarium 
will send it by mail at the cost price, $5, or it may be obtained of the 
publishers, Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor and Co., New York. With this 
work, and Mr. Watson's Index, American botanists will no doubt 
find fresh reason for celebrating the birthday of Masachusetts. 

3. Ferns of Nortli America. Parts IV and V. This beautiful 
and valuable work keeps well the promise of the earlier numbers. 
The present instalment contains a fine plate of Cheilanthes viscida, 
Davenport, lately described in the Bulletin. —4. We have received 
two short articles contributed by M. Alph. De Candolle to the 
Archives des Sciences of Geneva, Jan. and Feb., 1878. The one is 
a notice of the report of a visit made in 1876 by the members of the 
Botanical Society of France to the garden of M. Jordan, near Lyons. 
This remarkable collection has assembled in a limited space sixty 
thousands of plants, representing almost all the genera of Phanero- 
gams of France, in numerous examples, and coming from the most 
diverse localities, from the sea coast to the highest summits of the 
Vosges, the Alps, the Jura and the Pyrenees, all in order, ticketed, 
numbered and so arranged as to show at sight the differences between 
allied species : the great majority of them having been under culti- 
vation for many years. The second article, sur I'existence de races 
physiologiqucs dans les esplces v'ng'etales a letat spontan'e, gives the re- 
sults of very careful experiments made by the writer, and, quite inde- 
pendently by MM. Naudin & Radlkofer, on the comparative vigor 
of plants from seed obtained from European localities differing 
greatly in latitude and climate. The difficulties in obtaining satis- 
factory results proved greater than would be expected, and the results 
in the few cases that succeeded are not very determinate, further than 
to show that such plants do differ. M. DeCandolles conclusion is 
interesting, as showing what so able and so scrupulous a naturalist 
thinks of evolution. " La succession des formes demontree, le mode 
devolution et ses causes sont encore dans le domain des probabilites 
et des hypotheses. Aussi quand je veux me representer tel on tel 
naturaliste moderne traduit devant une reunion de mathematiciens, 
de physiciens, de chimistes, etc., pour donner des preuves positives 
et directes de la transformation d'especes vegetales 011 animales, 
assurement j'estime qu'il serait embarrasse. U'autres naturalistes, 
fideles a d'anciennes idees, lui feraient une foule d'objections de de- 
tail, et le malheureux se verrait peut-citre oblige d'avouer qu'il a des 
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indices, mais pas de preuves absolument directes. Apres cet aveu il 
pourrait cependant reflechir a la succession incontestable des flores 
et des faunes dans toutes les parties de la terre, et alors il lui serait bien 
permis de dire a ses juges, en parlant de l'espece : ' E pur si raouve.' " 
§ 230. Southern Plants. — Mr. A. H. Curtiss, of Jacksonville, 
Florida, has issued his first fascicle of dried specimens of Plants of 
the Southern United States, well named, with full printed tickets, at 
the price of $20 for 250 species. We have Dr. Asa Gray's authority 
for saying that the specimens are so well chosen, so full and in every 
way excellent, that they are very cheap for the money. 

§ 231. Some Rambling Notes on Collecting and Preserving 
Herbarium Specimens, 

I. At present, judging from the letters I have received on the 
subject, there seems to be a disposition to make better specimens for 
the herbarium than has heretofore been deemed necessary. This 
desire for better workmanship is good and should be encouraged. 

A plant designed as a herbarium specimen has the possibility of 
a moderate immortality opened before it, for it may be destined to be 
preserved for centuries, and often be consulted for reference when its 
preserver has long since passed away and perchance returned as food 
for the plants among which he so long delighted to linger and study. 

During the past few years I have answered many inquiries in 
regard to my manner of preserving plants, and as the queries still 
keep coming and there appears to be a felt want of fuller details on 
herborizing, I purpose, in two or three numbers of the Bulletin, 
to offer a few suggestions on collecting and preserving botanical 
specimens. 

Let it be understood at the outset, that these prospective notes are 
mainly designed for those who wish to know how to make good 
specimens, and also for the younger class of botanists who have 
very little knowledge yet of the details of collecting and preserving. 
The old and experienced collector will probably find little that is 
new to him in these suggestions, as we suppose that the better class 
of specimens are prepared more or less in the same way. Comment 
on the notes will be welcome, and if, in any of my suggestions I 
go astray, I shall be glad to be set right, or if any one has a better 
method of preparing plants let it be given for the benefit of the 
novice and, in truth, of us all, as we are all groping after some- 
thing better and higher from the beginning to the end of life. 

Again, it is not to be supposed these notes will have any beneficial 
effect upon that class of collectors who claim (and they practise zeal- 
ously what they advocate) that a specimen is made more natural (?) 
by being hastily thrown into press in a hap-hazard kind of way, 
wilted and crumpled, and then left to take care of itself, — probably 
not looked at again, until taken out only partially dry but already 
black and mouldy, to make room for other specimens that are to be 
brought likewise into the same execrable condition. So long as our 
admirers of "nature" can secure in an exchange good specimens 
for their natural ones, we apprehend they will go on complacently 
making their herbarium fodder and paying very little regard to what 



